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That  the  Blind  May  Sing 


The  year  1952  has  recorded  the  ob- 
servance of  several  centenary  celebra- 
tions and  a few  of  these  centering 
around  Louis  Braille  have  had  more 
than  a sentimental  appeal.  The  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  famous  for 
many  historic  celebrations,  was  the 
scene  a few  months  ago  of  one  to  com- 
memorate the  centenary  of  the  death 
of  this  outstanding  benefactor  of  the 
blind.  No  celebration  for  royalty  or 
kings  could  have  been  more  soul-stir- 
ring  or  deeply  emotional,  for  the  Sol- 
emn Mass  commemorating  the  event 
was  sung  by  a choir  made  up  entirely 
of  blind  singers.  Close  to  a century  and 
a quarter  ago,  Braille  invented  a new 
system  of  reading  for  the  blind  with  its 
application  to  music  foremost  in  his 
thoughts  at  that  time. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  the 
reader  to  recall  several  outstanding  or- 
ganists, men  holding  prominent  church 
positions,  who  became  great  in  spite 
of  their  handicap.  Braille  himself  was  a 
church  organist  and  his  first  book,  pub- 
lished in  1829  setting  forth  his  inven- 
tion, had  music  as  one  of  its  primary 
objectives.  Music  assumed  a dominant 
role  in  the  history  of  the  modern  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  for  its  exponents 
regarded  music  as  a primary  source  of 
activity  as  well  as  a possible  means  of 
gaining  a livelihood  for  those  possessing 
sufficient  talent. 

Louis  Braille  was  born  in  1809  and 
before  he  was  four,  as  a result  of  his 
childish  inquisitiveness,  injured  one  eye 
and  in  time  also  lost  the  sight  of  the 
other  through  the  infection  that  set  in 
as  a result  of  the  injury.  He  was  fortu- 
nate that  the  parish  priest  and  village 
teacher  took  an  interest  in  him  and  pro- 
vided an  education  as  best  they  could 
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under  the  circumstances.  He  responded 
to  their  efforts  and  his  outstanding 
ability  was  the  reason  for  his  acceptance 
as  a pupil  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
that  had  been  opened  in  Paris  some 
years  earlier  by  Valentin  Haiiy. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  work  of 
Braille,  it  is  necessary  to  retrogress  if 
one  would  realize  the  handicaps  that 
were  the  lot  of  these  afflicted  souls  in 
spite  of  the  progress  that  had  been 
made.  As  one  surveys  the  history  of  the 
education  of  the  blind,  one  is  struck 
by  what  might  be  called  the  fortunate 
accidents  and  coincidences  of  time  and 
place  that  providentially  fitted  into  a 
successful  pattern.  In  the  case  of  Maria 
Theresa  von  Paradis  (1759-1824),  born 
in  Vienna  the  daughter  of  a councillor 
at  the  court  of  Maria  Theresa,  it  was 
the  accident  of  birth,  for  her  position 
and  musical  ability  counted  largely  for 
the  interest  of  many  of  her  admirers  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Although  she 
was  blind  from  1763  she  was  given  a 
musical  education  and  in  time  became 
proficient  as  a singer  and  harpsichordist. 
After  hearing  her  sing  Pergolesi’s 
“Stabat  Abater”  and  later  performing 
on  the  harpsichord,  the  Empress  Adaria 
Theresa  took  a personal  interest  in  the 
young  lady  and  provided  her  with  a 
yearly  allowance  of  200  gulden. 

A Protege  of  Marie  Antoinette 

Maria  von  Paradis  became  the  darling 
of  the  court  and  after  her  triumphs  in 
Vienna  went  to  Paris  in  1784  where 
Adarie  Antoinette  became  her  patron. 
Although  she  travelled  widely  giving 
concerts  and  receiving  the  acclamations 
of  her  audiences,  Adaria  Paradis  devoted 
a good  part  of  her  time  and  energies 
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to  her  own  advancement  and  to  those 
similarly  handicapped.  It  was  after  one 
of  her  early  concerts  in  Paris  that  she 
was  sought  out  by  Valentin  Haiiy  who 
for  some  years  had  been  devoting  him- 
self to  bettering  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  blind. 

Valentin  Haiiy  (1745-1822),  often 
referred  to  as  the  “Father  and  Apostle 
of  the  Blind,”  began  his  work  in  1771. 
Angered  by  an  incident  that  humanly 
degraded  these  poor  people,  he  selected 
a young  man  from  among  them,  Fran- 
cois Lesueur,  as  his  first  pupil.  This 
was  in  1784,  the  year  that  Adaria  von 
Paradis  came  to  Paris.  Haiiy  was  in- 
spired by  the  work  of  Abbe  de  l’Epee 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb*  and  enthusi- 
astically if  not  prophetically  boasted 
that  he  “would  teach  the  blind  to  read 
and  write  and  give  them  books  printed 
by  themselves.”  Haiiy’s  earlier  associa- 
tion in  a governmental  position  was  of 
some  help  and  as  soon  as  Lesueur  was 
prepared  to  demonstrate  what  he  was 
taught,  Haiiy  exhibited  his  pupil  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  support  for  founding  a 
school.  It  was  in  lieu  of  her  advice  in 
the  matter  that  Haiiy  sought  the  inter- 
view with  Maria  von  Paradis.  In  1785 
Haiiy,  through  the  impression  made  by 
his  pupil,  gained  the  approbation  of  the 
French  Philanthropic  Society  and  he 
opened  his  first  school  for  the  blind. 

The  Use  of  Embossed  Letters 

But  1786  must  be  noted  as  the  year 
of  another  of  those  “fortunate  acci- 
dents” which  made  Haiiy  the  leading 
exponent  of  his  time,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter for  many  years  to  follow,  in  a 
scheme  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  Haiiy  through 
the  curiosity  of  Lesueur  discovered  the 
basic  idea  that  has  made  his  name  an 
outstanding  one  in  the  teaching  of  the 

* Abbe  l’Epee  founded  the  first  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  France  and  invented 
a series  of  manual  signs  for  communication. 


blind.  Lesueur  quite  by  accident  was 
able  to  sense  the  shape  of  the  letter  “o” 
as  he  ran  his  finger  over  a page  fresh 
from  the  printing  press.  This  chance 
discovery  suggested  to  Haiiy  the  use 
of  embossed  letters  as  the  means  of  en- 
abling his  pupils  to  read.  By  the  5th  of 
December,  Haiiy  had  printed  in  em- 
bossed letters  his  “Essai  sur  1’education 
des  aveugles,”  the  first  book  ever 
printed  for  the  blind.  While  the  prin- 
ciple of  embossing  for  the  blind  had 
already  been  foreshadowed,  it  was  to 
become  through  Haiiy  the  most  for- 
ward and  most  practical  step  that  had 
as  yet  been  discovered. 

Braille  himself  was  taught  by  this 
method  and,  in  spite  of  the  progress 
it  envisioned,  he  like  many  others  saw 
its  limitations.  This  was  rather  apparent 
in  relation  to  music,  a field  in  which 
Braille  was  especially  interested.  Shortly 
afterwards  another  triumph  was  in 
store  for  Haiiy  for  on  the  26th  of 
December,  his  pupils  performed  at  Ver- 
sailles in  the  presence  of  Louis  XIV  and 
his  court.  They  exhibited  their  accom- 
plishments in  reading  and  writing  as 
well  as  in  geography,  arithmetic,  handi- 
craft and  music.  However  it  was  their 
musical  ability  that  astounded  the  court 
and  gained  for  Haiiy  the  patronage  of 
the  king.  Succeeding  exhibitions  re- 
sulted in  added  fame  for  his  school  and 
composers  such  as  Gossec  wrote  or- 
chestral music  especially  for  them. 

The  stormy  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  years  that  followed  were 
trying  times  and  the  school  continued 
under  other  leadership  while  Haiiy  took 
advantage  of  an  invitation  of  the  Czar 
to  open  a school  in  Russia.  We  can 
pass  over  this  rather  fruitless  period  for 
Haiiy  was  hampered  in  his  work,  in 
fact  politely  informed  that  “Russia  had 
no  blind.”  In  1817  worn  out  by  his 
labors  he  left  St.  Petersburg  for  Paris. 
He  had  not  been  forgotten  in  his  home- 
land and  on  August  21,  1821  Haiiy  was 
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honored  by  a grand  reception  and  a 
secretly  prepared  concert.  In  the  glow 
of  his  gratitude  Hauy  shook  the  hands 
of  the  pupils,  and  Braille  who  took 
part  in  the  concert  was  one  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  ever  a great  memory. 
Even  at  this  time  Louis  Braille  was  turn- 
ing over  in  his  mind  and  searching  for 
the  form  of  an  idea  that  would  carry 
on  the  torch  to  lighten  the  way  of  these 
handicapped  in  future  generations. 

Dots  and  Dashes 

It  was  the  same  year  (1819)  that 
Louis  Braille  came  as  a new  pupil  to 
the  Institute  in  Paris  that  another  for- 
ward step  was  achieved,  the  founda- 
tion for  his  own  invention.  Actually  it 
was  one  of  those  “necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention”  discoveries  by 
Charles  Barbier,  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  Louis  XVIII.  Barbier  sought  a solu- 
tion for  transmitting  commands  during 
night  maneuvers  which  would  not  ne- 
cessitate the  use  of  light,  a factor  that 
could  reveal  their  position  to  the  enemy. 
His  solution,  “night  writing,”  consisted 
of  a series  of  predetermined  dots  and 
dashes  in  relief  on  cardboard,  the  vari- 
ous combinations  indicating  the  com- 
mands to  be  executed. 


himself  explain  his  scheme.  Barbier  left 
some  pages  of  these  raised  dots  and 
dashes  exemplifying  his  ideas  with  the 
students,  and  Braille  was  joined  by  an 
older  friend,  Gauthier,  in  studying  the 
system.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  it 
was  Gauthier  who  took  first  prize  in 
music  the  preceding  year  over  Braille 
who  was  then  less  experienced  in  the  art 
of  music.  As  they  gained  proficiency  in 
communicating  with  this  system,  Braille 
began  to  see  the  defects,  chief  of  which 
was  its  complexity.  Furthermore  it 
made  no  provision  for  music,  a factor 
paramount  in  Braille’s  mind  at  the  time. 

Applied  to  Music 

By  1828  he  had  developed  the  ele- 
ments of  his  system;  he  was  then  sur- 
prisingly only  20,  and  applied  it  to 
musical  notation.  In  1829  his  first  book 
appeared,  “Method  of  writing  words 
and  music  and  plainsong  by  means  of 
dots  for  the  use  of  the  blind  and  ar- 
ranged by  them.”  We  see  from  the  title 
he  had  dropped  the  dash  in  his  system 
and  he  had  applied  it  to  music,  a feature 
missing  in  Barbier’s  system.  The  testi- 
mony of  one  of  Braille’s  pupils  shows 
how  music  and  particularly  church 
music  was  uppermost  in  Braille’s  mind. 
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Plainchant  in  Braille  (Blanchet) 


The  use  of  this  point  system  was  a 
self-evident  aid  to  the  blind  and  Barbier 
shortly  afterwards  developed  and  ap- 
plied it  to  their  needs.  While  this  was 
a predetermined  scheme,  it  still  con- 
tained that  factor  of  the  accidental  for  it 
was  a fortunate  coincidence  that  Braille 
was  among  the  students  in  1820  when 
they  were  assembled  to  hear  Barbier 


We  are  informed  that  “His  first  aim 
was  the  notation  of  plainchant.”  Then 
simple  tunes  followed  by  piano  music 
and  finally  complicated  scores.  Out  of 
a cell  of  six  dots  in  various  combina- 
tions came  all  these  wonders. 

The  practical  results  of  these  years 
of  endeavor  can  hardly  be  more  aptly 
( Continued  on  p.  178) 
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President  of  Religious  Music 
Firm  Dead 

Carl  T.  Fischer,  president  of  J.  Fischer 
and  Bro.,  leading  publishers  of  Catholic 
Church  music  for  over  85  years,  died 
Sept.  21  after  a brief  illness.  Since  the 
death  of  his  brother,  George  Fischer, 
in  1941,  Carl  T.  Fischer  has  been  presi- 
dent of  J.  Fischer  and  Bro.  He  was  pre- 
viously treasurer  of  the  firm  for  nearly 
40  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  74  and  would  have  been  75  on 
Oct.  3. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  he  attended 
Holy  Redeemer  School  and  old  La 
Salle  Academy  on  2nd  St.  He  studied 
music  privately  and  although  a capable 
organist,  never  became  a professional. 
From  his  youth  he  was  active  in  the 
firm  founded  in  1864,  with  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  then  pressing  need  of 
Catholic  Church  music  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  encouraging  American 
composers.  His  father,  Joseph  Fischer, 
started  the  business  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
but  after  a few  years,  it  was  moved  to 
New  York. 

Although  primarily  known  over  the 
years  as  a house  specializing  in  Church 
music,  the  firm  has  widened  its  catalog 
to  include  choral,  piano  and  instru- 
mental music.  In  the  religious  field,  it 
has  brought  to  the  public  the  composi- 
tions of  Carlo  Rossini,  Pietro  A.  Yon, 
Philip  G.  Kreckel,  Richard  Keys  Biggs, 
Nicola  A.  Montani,  Cyr  de  Brant, 
Richard  Ginder,  et  al.  In  the  secular 
field,  Deems  Taylor,  Flarvey  Gaul,  Wil- 
liam Grant  Still,  and  Richard  Dgnovan 
figure  prominently  in  the  catalog. 

Of  special  importance  was  Carl  T. 
Fischer’s  interest  in  liturgical  music.  He 
gladly  cooperated  in  bfinging  out  ma- 
terial to  meet  the  needs  of  several  lead- 
ers in  the  field.  / 

For  20  year^/Mr.  Fischer  was  treas- 
urer of  the  Alusic  Publishing  Associa- 
( Continued  on  p.  185) 
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BRAILLE 

( Continued  from  p.  is 9) 

evaluated  than  to  recall  that  in  1833 
Braille  was  appointed  organist  at  Notre 
Dame  des  Champs.  The  same  year  he 
and  Gauthier  were  among  those  that 
were  made  teachers  at  the  school. 
Nevertheless  this  was  not  because  his 
system  was  recognized,  for  that  was 
not  to  come  until  years  later.  Like 
other  pioneers,  Braille  had  to  meet  op- 
position from  several  sources.  Naturally 
there  was  opposition  from  Barbier  and 
less  fortunately  from  the  director  of  the 
school. 

In  time  this  intense  application  to  the 
task  undermined  his  health  but  with  rest 
and  some  curtailment  of  his  teaching 
duties  he  continued  his  experiments. 
This  resulted  in  1838  in  his  “Synopsis 
of  arithmetic  for  beginners,”  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  1839  by  the  “New  method 
for  representing  by  dots  the  form  of 
the  letters  themselves,  maps,  geography, 
figures,  musical  symbols,  etc.  for  the  use 
of  the  blind,”  a book  that  “solved  com- 
pletely the  problem  of  written  inter- 
course between  the  blind  and  the  see- 
ing.” A copy  of  this  small  brochure  is 
in  the  library  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  New  York  and  it 
was  of  interest  to  peruse  its  pages,  espe- 
cially those  he  devotes  to  the  writing 
of  music. 

Slow  Gaining  Acceptance 

In  spite  of  the  recognized  superiority 
of  this  complete  system,  no  educational 
or  scientific  body  gave  it  the  encourage- 
ment it  deserved.  The  pupils  of  the 
school,  however,  were  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  treasure  and  they  studied 
and  practiced  the  system  among  them- 
selves even  when  it  had  to  be  done  in 
secret  for  fear  of  punishment  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  director.  Such 
was  not  always  to  be  the  case,  for  in 
1 844  the  school  was  moved  to  new 


quarters  and  Joseph  Gaudet’s  dedica- 
tion address  was  well  timed  for  a dis- 
cussion of  the  problem.  He  showed  the 
defects  of  previous  systems  and  paid 
tribute  to  that  of  Braille  which  re- 
sulted in  its  adoption  at  the  school. 
Nevertheless,  the  official  adoption  was 
delayed  for  another  decade  and  it  was 
1854  before  the  step  was  taken. 

As  we  note  in  the  lives  of  many  mu- 
sicians and  prominent  composers,  this 
was  an  age  when  many  geniuses  died 
young.  In  spite  of  periods  of  rest,  Braille 
was  the  victim  of  another  relapse  and 
died  on  January  6,  1852.  Because  of  the 
slow  means  of  communication  of  the 
day,  his  work  was  little  known  outside 
of  France.  It  was  not  until  around  i860 
that  it  was  introduced  to  America  at 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  in 
St.  Louis.  It  was  left  to  others  to  make 
known  the  value  of  his  contribution. 

One  of  these,  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Armi- 
tage,  an  Englishman,  was  especially  in- 
terested and  he  has  been  called  “The 
Great  Missionary  of  Braille.”  Under 
his  leadership  the  British  Foreign  Blind 
Association  was  established  in  1868. 
One  of  its  primary  objectives  was  the 
evaluation  of  the  various  systems  and 
the  question  of  type  so  that  a standard 
could  be  arrived  at  to  prevent  the  need- 
less duplication  in  the  formation  of  a 
standard  library.  Another  step  forward 
was  taken  in  1878  when  the  congress 
held  at  Paris  adopted  Braille  as  an  inter- 
national system.  It  is  needless  to  go  into 
a discussion  of  the  variants  of  Braille 
and  the  rival  systems.  That  is  for  the 
experts,  and  is  in  fact  data  that  would 
be  of  interest  to  them  alone. 

Now  Internationally  Standardized 

As  far  as  music  is  concerned,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
published  a key  to  music  notation  in 
1925  and  a conference  held  in  Paris  in 
1929  agreed  on  an  international  stand- 
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Rather  than  keep  the  celebrant  at  a 
funeral  waiting  so  unconscionably  long , 
we  begin  the  Libera  right  after  the  Last 
Gospel.  The n by  the  time  he  has 
changed  to  his  cope , come  back  out , 
and  said  the  prayers  at  the  foot  of  the 
coffin , we  are  just  about  through.  . . . 

This  is  an  abuse.  There  should  be 
dead  silence  from  the  end  of  the  Post- 
communion until  the  priest  with  his 
ministers  has  taken  his  place  at  the  foot 
of  the  coffin  and  finished  the  prayer 
Non  intres  (D.  3108,  4;  3110,  17;  Rit. 
Roman.  Tit.  VI,  Cap.  Ill,  8;  Rub.  Mis- 
sal.). Then  one  begins  the  Libera. 

As  a shortcut,  one  may  recite  parts 
of  the  Libera  recto  tono  but,  like  every 
shortcut,  it  detracts  from  the  solemnity. 

— a — ■ — ■ — 

In  our  parish  we  do  not  bother  with 
the  Subvenite.  I play  a few  bars  of 
Chopin’s  Dead  March  while  the  min- 
isters are  going  to  the  door  of  the 
church.  Then  while  they  lead  the  corpse 
up  the  aisle , they  sing  a few  verses  of 
the  Miserere  alternately  with  the  choir. 
I think  this  is  very  lovely , a touching 
custom  and  a great  improvement  over 
the  bleak  and  trying  usage  of  other 
churches. 

The  Roman  Ritual,  alas,  makes  no 
allowance  for  tinkering  with  its  provi- 
sions, even  in  the  interests  of  “consol- 
ing” the  mourners.  (Some  musicians 
seem  to  think  that  no  funeral  is  suc- 
cessful until  they  have  made  the  widow 
break  down  and  cry.) 

In  places  where  the  priest  conducts 
the  remains  from  the  home  to  the 
church,  he  says  the  De  profundis  at  the 
house.  Going  through  the  streets,  he 
says  the  Miserere.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  church,  he  says  the  Subvenite,  after 
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which  the  choir  chants  it — the  whole 
Subvenite. 

The  organ  is  to  be  used  at  a funeral 
only  to  accompany  the  singers.  As 
Father  Predmore  says,  “The  organ  is 
never  employed  by  the  Church  to  en- 
hance any  penitential  or  mourning  oc- 
casion. Her  expressive  liturgy  in  the 
way  of  vestments,  ceremonies  and 
prayers  is  all-sufficient  to  accomplish 
this.  Therefore,  the  playing  of  the 
organ,  no  matter  how  dignified  and 
solemn,  before,  after  or  during  the  Fun* 
eral  service  is  contrary  to  the  liturgical 
practice  of  the  Church”  ( Sacred  Music 
and  the  Catholic  Church , p.  62). 

— ■ — ■ — ■ — 

• 

I read  your  response  in  the  last  issue 
about  the  absolute  ban  of  the  Church 
on  mixed  choirs — but  in  our  situation 
we  find  it  impossible  to  organize  a male 
choir.  Would  you  suggest  that  an  ex- 
ception might  be  made? 

I would  suggest,  in  that  event,  that 
you  try  to  have  the  congregation  sing 
the  Mass.  It  is  being  done  in  some  places. 

Or  that  you  teach  the  school  children 
a Mass  and  have  them  sing  from  the 
pews.  Or  that  you  organize  a boy-choir. 
Failing  those  possibilities,  one  can  only 
quote  the  ruling  recently  promulgated 
by  Bishop  Dearden  of  Pittsburgh: 

“When,  for  any  reason,  the  observ- 
ance of  Church  laws  concerning  liturgi- 
cal Music  and  Choirs  is  impossible,  let 
the  pastors  be  content  with  Low  Mass, 
at  which  appropriate  hymns  in  Latin  or 
in  the  Vernacular  may  be  sung  by  the 
congregation.”  / 

What  do  you  think  of  J.  S.  Bach’s 
organ  music  for  processionals  and  re- 
cessionals? 

(Continued  on  p.  180 ) 
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ardization  of  the  music  code.  As  Illing- 
worth, a writer  on  the  education  of  the 
blind,  so  aptly  observes,  “There  are 
many  variations  of  the  Braille  alphabet 
and  contraction  signs,  but  only  one 
musical  alphabet,*  and  that  practically 
as  he  made  it,  still  unchanged  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  Braille  of 
every  kind  is  used.” 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  book  of  Louis 
Rodenburg  explaining  this  musical  code 
contains  several  pages  devoted  to  Gre- 
gorian Chant  notation  with  specific  ref- 
erences to  Mrs.  Ward’s  book  on  Gre- 
gorian Chant.  Among  the  numerous 
publications  of  the  Xavier  Society  for 
the  Blind  are  some  music  texts  on 
Church  Music  such  as  that  of  Fr.  Finn 
on  voice  training,  the  Weinmann  “His- 
tory of  Church  Music”  and  Dom  John- 
er’s  text  on  Gregorian  Chant.  The  Liber 
Usualis  and  the  St.  Gregory  Hymnal 
are  also  to  be  had  in  Braille. 

Like  Arabic  numbers,  the  Roman 
alphabet,  or  the  Morse  code  now  some- 
what outdated  by  other  means  of  elec- 
tronic communication,  Braille  ranks  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  inventions  of  the 
centuries,  one  that  places  him  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. True,  Braille  trod  the  thorny 
path  of  the  “prophet  in  his  own  coun- 
try,” but  France  has  recently  repaired 
the  neglect.  As  part  of  the  centenary 
celebration,  Braille’s  body  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  Pantheon  where  it  is  now 


* Some  years  ago  Fr.  William  Campbell 
who  was  active  in  this  field  originated  a sys- 
tem in  which  the  essential  feature  was  that 
one  symbol  rather  than  a series  of  dots 
formed  the  basis  for  the  notes.  The  Catholi£> 
Choirmaster  for  June  1935  gives  a detailed 
explanation. 


enshrined  with  the  other  renowned 
citizens  of  the  French  Republic. 

— a — ■ — a — 

Stainer’s  Carols 
( Continued  jrom  p.  148 ) 
their  pages  he  culled  material  for  an 
enlightening  lecture.  Fortunately  we 
have  the  text  of  the  lecture  which  traces 
some  of  the  older  melodies  to  the  old 
chafit  melodies  of  the  Church.  Some 
of  these  were  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
issue  of  The  Catholic  Choirmaster  in 
December  1944. 

Experience  has  evidently  taught  the 
choirmaster  that  “new  carols,”  as  fine 
as  they  might  be,  are  not  readily  ap- 
preciated and  as  a result  not  easily  pop- 
ularized. The  “new”  ones  in  the-Stainer 
collection  have  fallen  by  ;he  wayside 
and  some  of  Neale’s  teits  have  not 
achieved  lasting  popularity.  It  is  the 
numerous  traditional  carols  in  Stainer’s 
collection  that  have  kept  it  alive  and 
have  been  appropriated  by  later  com- 
pilers. Only  a few  of  Stainer’s  compo- 
sitions retain  a place  on  church  music 
programs,  but  the  carols  are  a yearly 
reminder  of  a task  well  done.  They  are 
still  sung  in  the  Magdalen  Chapel  on 
Christmas  and  it  is  not  likely  they  will 
be  forgotten  elsewhere.  Probably  in  the 
final  analysis  his  name  will  be  perpetu- 
ated and  revered  principally  for  what 
he  has  done  to  augment  the  great  joy 
of  Christmas,  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
carols. 

— m — m - — - □ — 

Marian  Tropes 

4 Continued  jrom  p.  153) 
into  two,  three,  or  four  parts,26  His 
contemporary,  Palestrina,  wrote  two 

26  Wagner,  Geschichte  der  Adesse,  p.  418, 
463-482. 
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Masses  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — 
one  a 6 before  the  Council  of  Trent, 
consequently  with  the  tropes,  and  first 
published  in  1570.  In  1599  it  was  re- 
published in  Palestrina  Missarum  Liber 
111  with  the  tropes  removed,  and  in 
their  place  the  liturgical  words  of  the 
Gloria  reiterated.27  The  Gloria  of  the 
other  mass,  a 4,  written  after  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  has  no  trope  texts,  but 
their  chant  melodies  can  be  traced  in 
the  polyphonic  setting. 

It  is  evident,  even  from  such  a brief 
study  as  this,  that  the  Marian  tropes 
had  a long  and  interesting  history,  our 
knowledge  of  which  is  by  no  means 
complete.  The  interrelationships  be- 
tween liturgv  and  music  history  are  of 
greater  consequence  than  would  at  first 
seem  likely.  It  has  well  been  said  that 
“the  liturgical  aspects  of  music,  if  re- 
lated to  the  music  itself,  enrich  it  with 
all  the  more  powerful  associations  and 
contribute  to  a more  profound  under- 
standing” of  it.28 

27  Henry  Coates,  Palestrina,  p.  109;  quoted 
by  John  William  Carter  in  his  thesis,  An 
Analysis  of  Seven  Masses  Bearing  the  Title, 
Missa  de  Beata  Virgine.  In  the  complete  works 
of  Palestrina  edited  bv  Franz  X.  Haberl,  the 
Gloria  a 4 (no  trope  texts)  is  in  Vol.  11,  pp. 
2-6;  Vol.  12,  pp.  1 39-145,  contains  the  other, 
the  texts  of  both  the  tropes  and  the  repeated 
phrases  of  the  Gloria  proper  being  underlaid. 

28  Manfred  Bukofzer,  Studies  in  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  Music,  preface,  p.  8. 

— ■ — ■ — ■ — 

Boys’  Voices 
( Continued  fro?n  p.  156) 
music  as  an  annoyinq-  time  waster  which 
interfers  with  their  routine.  These 
teachers  have  a strong  influence  on  the 
thinking  of  their  pupils  and  we  know 
well  the  devastating  results  on  choir 
morale. 

We  wonder  at  those  hardy  young 
souls  who  find  it  worth  their  time  to  be 
choir  members.  Fortunately  there  are 
always  other  good  teachers  who  recog- 
nize the  intellectual  and  spiritual  value 


of  such  work.  With  their  help  it  is  al- 
ways possible  to  find  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  good  boys  who  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  carry  on  the  musical  portions 
of  the  liturgy  with  decorum.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  educating  the  teachers  we 
shall  have  no  trouble  educating  the 
boys.  Steady  application  of  the  princi- 
ples given  above  will  assure  us  that  we 
are  on  the  road  to  Parnassus,  and  if 
Almighty  God  smiles  upon  our  efforts, 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  summit. 
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(Continued  from  p.  177) 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  Bach’s  music  being  in  good  taste. 
But  there  is  question  of  appropriateness 
and  conformity  with  local  custom.  In 
Europe,  after  the  High  Mass,  the  or- 
ganists regularly  let  fly  not  only  with 
the  most  brilliant  of  Bach’s  organ 
works,  but  also  with  the  stunning  and 
often  acrid  finales  of  the  modern  organ 
symphonies.  Over  there  the  people  are 
used  to  that. 

But  over  here,  in  most  places,  were 
the  organist  to  play,  say,  the  Toccata 
and  Fugue  in  D-minor,  abruptly  and 
fortissimo  immediately  following  the 
Last  Gospel,  the  people  might  think  he 
had  lost  his  mind.  Certainly,  they  would 
be  distracted  and  the  liturgical  atmos- 
phere of  the  solemnity  might  well  be 
entirely  dissipated. 

However,  they  can  be  educated,  per- 
haps by  working  up  through  some  of 
the  slower-moving  compositions  not 
only  of  Bach  but,  e.g.,  Mendelssohn 
and  Franck. 

As  I said,  we  should  be  guided  by  the 
temper  of  the  congregation  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  place.  Go  slowly,  remem- 
bering that  anything  spectacular,  any- 
thing that  might  unduly  obtrude,  or 
flaunt  the  personality  of  the  organist,  is 
in  questionable  taste  and  doubtful  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy. 
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